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IS THE NEW IMMIGRATION MORE UNSKILLED 
THAN THE OLD? 



By Paul H. Douglas. 



It is commonly stated that the newer immigration from 
Southeastern Europe is more unskilled than the older immi- 
gration from Northwestern Europe.* This has been chal- 
lenged by a few writers,f but it has not by any means been 
effectually refuted. 

The purpose of this article is to consider the question of the 
relative skill of the new and the old immigrants when they 
enter this country. The varying occupations which these 
two classes have assumed after they have once entered the 
country will not be treated. 



Nature of the Problem 

The statement that the" new immigration is more unskilled 
than the old is based on the following table in Jenks and 
Lauck's "The Immigration Problem," page 32. 

This table apparently proves that the percentage of skilled 
workers in the old immigration is more than twice as great as 
in the new; 19.5 per cent, in the former, 8.9 per cent, in the 
latter. The table, however, contains certain statistical fal- 
lacies. (1) Hebrews are excluded from the classification of 
the newer immigrants.t This gives a hand-picked table, as 
the Jews are the most highly skilled of all the newer races. 
To omit them from the category of the "new immigration" 

* For a statement of this viewpoint see Jenks and Lauek, "The Immigration Problem," 
pp. 31-33. 

t Notably by I. A. Hourwich, in "Immigration and Labor," see especially pp. 67-68. 
"The old immigrants as well as those of the present generation were mostly unskilled labor- 
ers and farm-hands." The evident intent of the author to make out a case for the newer 
immigrants, together with the frequent use of the post hoc ergo propter hoc doctrine, has led 
some impartial students of the question to discredit the value of his conclusions. 

% Another table is given in the Immigration Commission Report, Vol. 1, p. 174, in which 
Hebrews are included. This table, however, is not copied by Jenks and Lauck. For a 
study of the Jewish immigration see Samuel Joseph, "Jewish Immigration to the United 
States," pp. 140-145, where an occupational analysis is given. 
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TABLE I. 

OLD AND NEW EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION (INCLUDING SYRIANS) TO THE 

UNITED STATES (HEBREWS EXCEPTED) FOR THE PERIOD 1899-1909, 

INCLUSIVE, CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATIONS. 

(Compiled from United States Immigration Commission Reports.) 





Number of Persons 


Per Cent. 


Occupation 


Of the Old 
Immigration 


Of the New 
Immigration 


Old 
Immigration 


New 
Immigration 




56,406 
442,754 
138,598 

40,633 
402,074 
424,698 
678,510 

90,109 


17,080 

441,984 

1,142,064 

42,605 

1,814,180 

403,784 

1,041,049 

46,324 


2.5 
19.5 

6.1 

1.8 
17.7 
18.7 
29.8 

4.0 


0.3 




8.9 




23.1 




0.9 




36.7 




8.2 




21.0 




0.9 






Total 


2,273,782 


4,949,070 


100.0 


100.0 







would be equivalent to omitting the English or the Germans 
from the "old." (2) A more important defect is the years 
chosen as a basis for comparison. The new and the old immi- 
gration are compared for the same period of time — 1899-1909. 
We should compare the immigration from Northwestern 
Europe at a previous period, when it was the dominant element, 
with the newer immigration during the years 1899-1909. 
Because the old immigration has numbered more skilled la- 
borers for the past few years, it does not follow that it did 
include more skilled workers in previous years. Such a state- 
ment would be justified only if the tacit assumption that the 
make-up of the older immigration had not changed in the 
mean time were true. The Immigration Commission and 
Jenks and Lauck are therefore guilty of bad logic when, after 
comparing the two immigrations for the same period of time, 
they conclude "that the new immigration is much more 
difficult to assimilate than the old because of these character- 
istics of occupation."! 

The truth is that the terms, "new" and "old" immigration, 
have been carelessly and ambiguously used. They have been 
used: (1) to differentiate between the peoples from North- 
western Europe, who formerly comprised the bulk of immigra- 
tion, and the peoples of Southeastern Europe, who now 

t Jenks and Lauck, op. tit. p. 33. 
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constitute its chief element; (2) as a time relationship — as a 
comparison between the immigration of one period with the 
immigration of an earlier one. 

Confusion has resulted because the Immigration Commis- 
sion failed to define these terms carefully. After comparing 
the two sources of immigration in accordance with the first 
meaning, it employed the results as applicable to the second 
sense as well. 

In order to form a valid conclusion as to whether the immi- 
gration of the last few years is more unskilled than was the 
immigration of former times, it is necessary to compare the 
figures covering the occupational characteristics of the immi- 
gration from Southeastern Europe for the period 1899-1909, 
not with the immigration from Northwestern Europe for the 
same period, but with the figures for an earlier period before 
the flood of immigration from Southeastern Europe began. 
This gives a common basis for comparison — namely, when 
each constituted the chief element in immigration. 

The years 1871-1882, inclusive, are typical of the conditions 
when the immigration from Northwestern Europe was pre- 
dominant, and are comparable to the period 1899-1909 for 
the so-called "newer" immigration. For it was not until 
1885 that the source of European immigration changed appre- 
ciably.* They also include the prosperous years of 1871-1872, 
the crisis of 1873, and the recovery in the late 70's and the 
early 80's. 

The relative skill of these two immigrations can be com- 
pared on two bases. First, what percentage do the skilled 
workers form of the total number of immigrants in each group? 
Secondly, what percentage do they form of those who already 
have occupations (or the total number minus those without 
occupations). Both of these bases will be used in turn. 

* The Immigration Commission uses the year 1883 .as the dividing point between the 
supremacy of the two elements. The years 1871-1882 consequently fall within the earlier 
period. 
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II. 

COMPARISON ON THE BASIS OP TOTAL IMMIGRATION. 

The following table for the years 1871-1882 includes the 
following twelve countries: England, Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Canada.* This covers all the countries 
of Northwestern Europe. The sources for the table are the 
annual reports on Immigration as found in the reports of the 
Bureau of Commerce and Navigation. These contain a 
wealth of statistical material about the previous occupation of 
the immigrants. Definitions of the terms " professional," 
"skilled," "unskilled," and "miscellaneous" are found below, t 

* Canadian immigration is included because its English and French-Canadian constituents 
are ethnically and economically closely akin to the English and the French. 

t The legitimacy of comparison may be tested by comparing the variouB classes as defined 
by the Immigration Commission and by this study. Unskilled occupations are those of 
servants, common laborers, farmers, and farm laborers. 

1. Servants. This includes only one occupational group in both investigations, and is 
therefore easy to compare. 

2. Common laborers. This includes only one occupational group and presents no difficul- 
ties. 

3. Farmers and farm, laborers. The Immigration Commission makes two classes of this 
group. The Annual Reports of the Bureau of Commerce and Navigation, 1871-1882, 
however, did not distinguish between them. Since the difference between the two classes 
is one of economic advantage, not of industrial skill, no harm is done by combining them. 

4. Professional. The following principal occupations are included under this head: 
Actors, architects, artists, authors, chemists, clergymen, dentists, druggists, editors 

(journalists), engineers (civil), engravers (wood-engravers), interpreters, inventors, lawyers, 
lecturers, lithographers, musicians, officers (civil, army, . navy) , physicians, reporters, 
scientific men, sculptors, surgeons, teachers, veterinary surgeons, actuaries, auctioneers, 
bankers, brokers, managers (superintendents), nurses, showmen, sisters of charity (nuns), 
students. 

5. Skilled laborers. The Immigration Commission defines skilled laborers as ''persons 
whose work is less physical but still manual and who may be highly skilled aB carpenters, 
stone-masons, tile-Betters, painters, blacksmiths, mechanics, tailors, and the like." 
(Abstracts of Reports U. S. Immigration Commission, Vol. II., p. 758.) 

The following are the principal tradeB included in '*skilled labor" in this study: 
Burnishers, butchers, button-makers, cabinet-makers, calendrers, calico-printers, calkerB, 
cap-makers, carders, card-makers, carpenters and joiners, carriage-trimmers, carvers and 
gilders, casters, cement-makers, clerks, clothiers, coach-builders, color-grinders, comb- 
makers, confectioners, coopers, coppersmiths^, cork-cutters, cotton manufacturers, cutlers, 
decorators, designers, die-sinkers, distillers, draughtsmen, dressmakers, dyers, embroiderers, 
engine-makers, engineers, fancy goods makers, foremen, fishhook-makers, flax-dressers, 
flour-makers, frame-makers, fringe-makers, furnace-men, furriers, gardeners, gas fitters, gas 
manufacturers, glass- workers, glaziers, glove-makers, gunsmiths, hackle-makers, ham-curers, 
hatters, hosiers, instrument-makers, iron-dressers, iron-founders, iron manufacturers, 
iron-moulders, iron-puddlers, iron-turners, iron-workers, ivory- workers, jewelers, lace 
manufacturers, lamp-makers, lapidaries, linen manufacturers, lock smiths, loom-repairers, 
millwrights, miners, musical instrument makers, nail-makers, operatives (cotton), opticians, 
packers, painters, paperhangers, paper-makers, paper-stainers, pattern-makers, pearl-divers. 
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The method of classification employed, it is believed, makes 
the results comparable with those for the later period as 
classified by the Immigration Commission. 

TABLE II. 

TOTAL IMMIGRATION FROM NORTHWESTERN EUROPE (INCLUDING 

CANADIANS) FOR THE PERIOD 1871-1882, INCLUSIVE, 

CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATIONS. 



Occupation 


Number 


Per Cent. 




30,515 
420,822 
372,986 
714,924 
143,587 
93,938 
58,832 


0.8 




11.4 




10.1 




19.3 




3.9 




2.5 




1.6 








1,835,508 
1,865,205 


49.6 




50.4 








3,700,713 


100.0 







Compare this with the following table covering the immi- 
grants from Southeastern Europe who entered the United 
States during the years 1899-1909, inclusive. 

pipe-makers, plasterers, plate-layers, platers, polishers, plumbers, potters, printers, refiners, 
riggers, rope-makers, saddlers, harness-makers, safe-makers, sail-makers, sawyers, sealing- 
wax makers, seamstresses, shipwrights, shoemakers, slaters and tilers, smelters, spinners, 
stay and corset makers, steel manufacturers, stonecutters, tailors, tallow-chandlers, tanners 
and curriers, telegraphers, tenters, thatchers, tile-makers, tinkers, tin-dressers, tinners, tin- 
platers, tobacco manufacturers and dealers, tool-grinders, tool-makers, toy-makers, truss- 
makers, twisters, umbrella-makers, undertakers, upholsterers, varnish-makers, vine-growers, 
vulcan-workers, watch and clock makers, weavers, wheel-wrights, whitesmiths, wire 
manufacturers, wire-workers, wool-dressers, woolen manufacturers, wool-sorters, account- 
ants (bookkeepers, cashiers), bakers, barbers, basket-makers, belt-makers, blacksmiths, 
bleachers, block-cutters, block-makers, block-printers, boat-builders, boiler-makers, book- 
binders, bootfitters, bottlers, brass-workers, brewers, brick-makers, broom and brush- 
makers, builders, coachmen, cooks, foresters, railroad men. 

6. Other occupations. This is parallel with the ' ' Miscellaneous" class of the Immigration 
Commission. It includes the following occupations: Agents (factors), bar-keepers, bird- 
dealers, boat and barge men, book-sellers (stationers) , capitalists (proprietors) , card-master 
n. o. d., cattle-dealers, cellar-men, chimney-sweepers, contractors, curriers, dairymen, 
fishermen, fruit-dealers, grocers, heaters n. o. d., horse-dealers, hotel-keepers, hunters, iron- 
dealers, jockeys, launderers, laundresses, lumbermen, masters n. o. d., merchants n. o. d., 
midwives, outfitters, peddlers, publishers, quarrymen, salesmen, scourers, shepherds, soldiers, 
speculators, teamsters, trainers n. o. d., travelers (commercial), travelers n. o. d., watchmen, 
wood-cutters. 
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TABLE III. 

TOTAL IMMIGRATION FROM SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE (INCLUDING 

SYRIANS) FOR THE PERIOD 1899-1909, INCLUSIVE, 

CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATIONS. 

(From Report of United States Immigration Commission, 1911, Volume 1, page 174.) 



Occupation 


Number 


Per Cent. 




23,916 

804,920 

1,151,697 

43,513 

1,880,491 

465,395 

82,543 

1,486,777 


0.4 




16.6 




19.4 




0.7 




31.7 




7.8 




1.4 




25.0 








5,939,252 


100.0 







Thus while only 11.4 per cent, of the earlier immigrants 
from Northwestern Europe were skilled, the later immigra- 
tion from the Slavic and Mediterranean countries had 16.6 
per cent, of its number skilled workmen. If we choose the 
total immigration as the base upon which the occupational 
distribution must be computed, we are then forced to conclude 
that the "new immigration," instead of being less skilled, is 
really more skilled than the " old immigration." Incidentally it 
may be said that Jenks and Lauck used this base; so judging 
by their standards, their conclusions must be held to be 
erroneous. 

III. 

COMPARISON ON THE BASIS OF IMMIGRANTS WITH OCCUPATIONS. 

There is a very strong objection to a comparison based on the 
total immigration. Though the older immigration has ap- 
parently fewer skilled craftsmen relatively than the newer, 
50.4 per cent, of the older immigrants were without occupation 
(principally women and children) while only 25 per cent, of 
the new element is composed of this class. The older immi- 
gration suffers, consequently, in a comparison because of the 
presence of these women and Children. 

Are the conclusions altered by eUminating those immigrants 
who have no occupations? First, let us examine the statistics 
for the "old" immigration. 

The following table gives the occupational distribution of 
the immigrants from the countries of Northwestern Europe 
during the years 1871-1882. 
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Under this new basis the skilled workers comprise 22 . 9 per 
cent, of the total instead of 11.4 per cent., as before. The 
relative distribution of occupations in the different national 
groups is especially noteworthy; 36 . 7 per cent, of the English, 
41 . 9 per cent, of the French, 37 . 5 per cent, of the Swiss, and 
28 . 5 per cent, of the Germans were either professional or skilled 
workers, while only 10 8 per cent, of the Irish, 16 . 3 per cent, 
of the Scandinavians, and 21.8 per cent, of the Canadians 
belonged to these classes. On the other hand 81 . 2 per cent, of 
the Irish were either laborers or servants, as were 58 . 6 per cent, 
of the Scandinavians, while only 46 per cent, of the English 
belonged to these classes, 36.3 per cent, of the Germans, 29.4 
per cent, of the French, and 18 . 8 per cent, of the Swiss. 

The next table gives similar figures for the immigration from 
Southeastern Europe for the later period. 

TABLE V. 

IMMIGRANTS WITH OCCUPATIONS FROM SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

(INCLUDING SYRIANS) FOR THE PERIOD 1899-1909, INCLUSIVE, 

CLASSIFIED BY OCCUPATIONS. 

(Compiled from Report of the United States Immigration Commission, 1911, Volume I, 

page 174.) 



Occupation 


Number 


Per Cent. 




23,916 

804,920 

1,151,697 

45,513 

1,880,491 

465,395 

82,543 


0.5 




18.1 




25.8 




1.0 




42.2 




10.5 




1.9 








4,452,475 


100.0 







A comparison of Tables IV and V shows that 1 . 7 per cent, 
of the total number of immigrants with occupation from 
countries representative of the old immigration were profes- 
sional, whereas only 0.5 per cent, of the new immigrants were 
of this class. Skilled workers comprised 22 . 9 per cent, of the 
immigrants from the countries from Northwestern Europe; 
18 . 1 per cent, of those from Southeastern. Here the differ- 
ence, though real, is not decisive. Two-ninths of the earlier 
immigrants with occupations from the countries which we 
believe to be ethnically and industrially similar to ours were 
skilled; two-elevenths of those that we regard as absolutely 
alien to us are skilled- 
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IV. 

CONCLUSION. 

The figures given by Jenks and Lauck showing that the 
"new immigration" is less than half as skilled as the "old" 
are fallacious, owing to the fact that they cover the same years. 
The statistics given in this article comparing the years 1871- 
1882 with 1899-1909 afford a truer criterion for comparison. 
Comparing the total immigration from Northwestern Europe 
during the earlier period with that from Southeastern Europe 
during the later, we find that the older immigration had only 
11.4 per cent, of its numbers skilled workers, while the newer 
immigration has 16 . 6 per cent. On this basis of comparison, 
therefore, the newer immigration has proportionately 50 per 
cent, more skilled workers than had the earlier. 

If we compare these two migrations solely in relation to 
the number of immigrants with occupations, the conclusions 
are somewhat changed; 18 . 1 per cent, of the recent immigrants 
from Southeastern Europe are skilled, whereas 22.9 per cent, 
of the older set were skilled. Using this base, the workers 
of the new immigration are relatively eight-tenths as skilled 
as those of the old, instead of less than one-half, as the figures 
of Jenks and Lauck would lead us to suppose. It must fur- 
thermore be emphasized that Jenks and Lauck compared the 
total immigration, irrespective of whether the immigrants had 
occupations or not; the employment of this method led to the 
results given in the previous paragraph, namely that the new 
immigration is 50 per cent, more skilled than the old. 

It is an open question whether the total immigration or the 
total with occupations should be the proper basis for com- 
parison. Certainly the first does not give a true picture, since 
it includes children; the second is deficient, however, in that 
it does not include many women who later enter American 
industrial life as unskilled workers. Neither one can be se- 
lected as the sole basis for judgment. Considering that since 
the first base shows the newer immigration to include relatively 
more skilled workers than the old immigration, while the 
latter reverses the situation to a less degree, is it not fair to 
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conclude, in view of the inadequacy of either of these bases as 
a sole criterion, that skilled craftsmen are now relatively not 
less important than in the earlier immigration? Is it not 
accurate to state that the new immigration is approximately 
as skilled as the old? 

We should remember, however, that statistics measure 
quantitative differences only; they are not a true index of 
qualitative differences. Though the statistics here produced 
show that Southeastern Europeans have as many skilled 
workers relatively as Northwestern Europeans, it does not 
follow that within this class the workers are as highly devel- 
oped in their line of work as the men from the corresponding 
skilled class in Northwestern Europe. 

If this long-accepted belief in the higher percentage of skilled 
workers among the old immigration is, after all, erroneous, 
why has it been cherished for so long? In the first place be- 
cause we have not realized that the character of the immigra- 
tion from Northwestern Europe has changed in the last thirty 
years. Whereas from 1871 to 1882 only 11.4 per cent, of 
the total number from this section of Europe were skilled, 
during the period 1899-1909, 19.5 per cent, of these immi- 
grants were skilled. During the period 1871-1882 the skilled 
workers comprised 22.9 per cent, of the total with occupa- 
tions; by 1899-1909 this had risen to 27 . 8 per cent. Thus the 
immigration from Northwestern Europe is today more skilled 
than it was formerly. The unskilled laborers from the South- 
east have displaced the unskilled laborers from the North- 
west, and have left the latter countries with a more highly 
skilled emigrant constituency. The Immigration Commis- 
sion and Jenks and Lauck came to their conclusion because 
they neglected this change in the immigration from North- 
western Europe. 

Secondly, in speaking of the old immigration we commonly 
think of the English, the Welsh, the Scotch, the French, and 
the Germans, all highly skilled populations; we forget the 
Irish, the Danish, the Norwegians, and the Swedish, essen- 
tially agrarian and not industrial peoples. As was shown, 
only 10 per cent, of the Irish immigrants with occupations 
during this early period were skilled, and only 15 . 6 per cent. 
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of the Scandinavians. This is greatly below the percentage 
of skilled craftsmen in the new immigration. 

Finally, it is the custom of each generation to view the 
immigrants of its day as inferior to the stock that once came 
over. Some of this prejudice against the newer races has not 
been wholly absent from some of the writings upon American 
immigration problems. 



